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works of art is the condition of our get- 
ting anything worth while out of them, 
and often wholly outranks that further 
product in value. This mark of the 
pioneer upon the civilization of the 
United States imposes on us among its 
later heirs the duty of insisting on the 
element of worship in art, as in religion. 



In the museum as in the church the ele- 
ment of edification is already recognized 
and overestimated by the community in 
general. Thus it appears that Docent 
Service has its solid foundation. It is but 
a new application of the immemorial wis- 
dom expressed in all the temple services 
of all religions. 
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THE WINSLOW HOMER MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION 



BY A. E. GALLATIN 



NO painter has excelled, if indeed 
equaled, Winslow Homer in depict- 
ing the majesty and overpowering 
strength of the ocean, its sublimity and 
mystery. His marines form an un- 
rivaled epic of the sea. 

Homer's art was typically American 
and in many respects he was the most 



representative painter that this country 
has produced. Our early artists were 
imitative to a large extent, their can- 
vases painted according to deeply rooted 
European traditions, but in Homer we 
produced a man whose art was splen- 
didly national. His style was not in- 
fluenced by the work of any other painter 
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and his composition and technique, so 
direct and straightforward, were entirely 
his own. 

It was eminently fitting, therefore, that 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art should 
honor such a man as this with a memo- 
rial exhibition of his work (the artist 
died last September), as they did last 
Spring for Whistler, that other great 
American painter. And remarkably in- 
teresting this exhibition proved to be. 

Born in 1830, Homer came of New 
England seafaring stock. He lived for 
years almost the life of a recluse among 
the fisherfolk of Maine, whom he has 
painted with so much fidelity and sym- 



pathy. Such of his pictures as "Watch- 
ing the Breakers, a High Sea," "Eight 
Bells" and "The Fisher Girl," display a 
most intimate knowledge of these sturdy 
inhabitants of the rocky, surf-beaten 
coast of Maine. It was in his delinea- 
tions of the ocean, however, that Homer's 
genius reached its greatest heights; in 
grasp of subject and understanding such 
of his paintings as "Northeaster" and 
"Maine Coast" have never been sur- 
passed. They fairly exhale the spirit of 
the mighty deep. Homer also painted a 
number of pictures strongly dramatic in 
their appeal, of which the "Undertow" 
and "Gulf Stream" are examples, as well 
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as at least one marvelously lifelike piece 
of animal painting. And in all these 
pictures we have the same sincerity of 
purpose, the same simplicity of composi- 
tion. These qualities are also true of his 
early paintings — studies of camp life and 
negro scenes. 

The group of twenty-seven water col- 
ors was most interesting and formed an 
important feature of the exhibition.* 
Particularly delightful were those made 
in the Bermudas and Bahamas and on 
the coast of Florida; here the severity 
and ruggedness of the North have given 



* :< "At the Pan-American Exposition Homer 
chose to be represented only by his water colors. 



place to the brilliant sunshine of the 
South. Joyous and brilliant notes these 
are, rapidly set down in broad, vigorous 
washes. Homer thoroughly understood 
both the possibilities and limitations of 
the water color as a medium of artistic 
expression; his drawings were executed 
in precisely the right manner and he 
never strained his medium. Sargent, 
with his strong and masterful color 
notes made in Venice, so engagingly un- 
conventional in subject, and Whistler, 
with his water colors, in turn all that is 
delicate and suggestive, also understood, 
like Homer, that elaboration only re- 
moves all that is fresh and charming in a 
water color. 
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JJY WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS 
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INHERE is in the ancient Sanscrit a 
_ proverb which says "Words are the 
daughters of earth and deeds are the 
sons of heaven." This is so very true 
in art that I dread to multiply the sound- 
ing words and noisy terms of art talk. 



It is, therefore, with the greatest diffi- 
dence and trepidation that I leave my 
paints and brushes to take up my rusty 
pen. Indeed, I would not write, but that 
my subject* is an epoch-making church, 
the Church of Saint Paul the Apostle. 



